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ON THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


—_-- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

'SrnyI beg through the medium of your useful mis- 
vellany to solicit the opinions of some of your intelligent 
eorrespondents upon the’choice of a profession ; more par- 
ticularly I wish to inquire, if there be any general advan- 
tages possessed by the student of the law, over'the young 
practitioner in medicine, or the reverse’; and would some 
of your professional readers state the merits of their respec- 
tive vocations, the discussion would oblige a correspondent, 
and might prove not uninteresting to the public at large. It 
$s with considérable diffidence that I'subjoin my own senti- 
snents, ‘conscious that peculiar circtimstances have given me 
& prepossession in favour of the law, once having had the hap- 
piness of possessing a near relative, who united in his own 
tharacter at the early ‘age of twenty-four, the most pro- 
found ‘legal knowledge, with ‘extensive general reading, 
epotiess integrity of principle, combined with ail the softer 
feelings that could ornament the circle of domestic life, and 
the talents that could dignify the sphere of public labours. 
With such a model indelibly fixed in my remembrance, I 
feel justified in maintaining, in defiance of ‘common pre- 
judice, the possibility of uniting high legal attainments 
with pure classical taste, the manners of a gentleman with 
the mind of a Christian, a combination that secured to its 
Jamented possessor, even at so‘early an age, a considerable 
share of practice, totally unsupported by family interest or 
connexions. 

I am disposed to think, Mr. Editor, that the habits 
acquired during the study of the law, are more favourable 
to the general stability of character, than the occupations 
of the young medical pupil; a certain steadiness of appli- 
eation will be the result of what may be termed the mere 
dtudgery ‘of the proféssion; a youth employed in copying 
or engrossing for several hours each day, during the space 
of 4 or 5 years, Will have his habits of application and per- 
severance materially strengthened, and his mind will be 
prepared to enjoy the study of general literature as a pleas- 
ing relaxation. If it be true also, that the law has ‘a con- 
tractile power upon the human mind, its effects cannot 
Be more effectually counteracted than by extensive and 

reading, and ‘we may augur well of that mind 
that can be' brought to regard as its amusement, those 
its which to many are a serious study. At the 
period of commencing practice, the young surgeon labours 
wnder a serious disadvantage, while an unmarried man ; 
and if he possess no private fortune, it is a painful specu- 
lation to marry, in the hope of amending his prospects, 
When he reflects, that he may involve in the evils of po- 
verty, those he would shield from every ill; and indepen- 
dent of this consideration, a greater degree of experimen- 
tal knowledge than a young man can be supposed to have 
had opportunities of acquiring, is necessary to the obtain- 
ihg of our confidence in a medical capacity. It is possible 





subtle points of disputation are to be found in reports, and 
may be learned in theory, as well as by practice in the 
several courts; but almost every disease, incident to the 
human frame, yaries according to the constitution of the 
patient, and actua! observation alone can impart the neces- 
sary degree of'skill. If these opinions be correct, the young 
attorney hasagreater probability of sooner establishing him- 
self in practice than a surgeon, and without hazarding ex- 
penses beyond his income. But the strongest argument in 


tensive practice is necessarily subjected to, must weigh in 
the estimation of any man, who would wish to tender 
home the circle of his happiness: an attorney can assign 
certain hours of the day to business, join his family at the 
social meal, and even in extensive practice can generally 


advanced life, too, when increasing infirmities disinctine 
to-exertion, the balance still seems to predominate in his 
favour; for a greater degree of bodily strength is requisite 
to continue the practice of a surgeon, than is necessary to 
conduct an attorney’s office. I have said little or nothing 
as to the prejudice frequently entertained against the law, 
because I would be understood to speak only with refer- 
ence to the respectable members of both professions. I 
imagine there is as great scope for quackery in medicine, 
as chicanery in the law; but one is practised in the privacy 
of ja sick chamber, the other is exposed in a public court 
of justice: but I have stated my opinions, Mr. Editor, 
more as grounds for refutation, than from any conviction 
that they are incontrovertible arguments; and if any of 
your professional readers will refute them, and give a com- 
parative statement of the merits of each profession, I think 
it would not be unacceptable to parents generally, and 
would confer an essential service upon 
CORNELIA. 

Campagnaydi Roma, A. U. C. 2577. 
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NO. XXVII. 
THE GARDENS OF BOBOLI AND CASCINE. 


ane 
FROM L’HERMITE EN ITALIE, THE LATEST WORK OF M. JOUY. 
[Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 
i 

Nothing is more delicious than to hear the stanzas of 
‘Atiosto recited by the Italian women; their correct and 
elegant accentuation gives to poetry 4 charth of which we 
can hardly form any idea. At the time that I was in 
Florence, the favourite topic of conversation was the beau- 
tiful reader of the Princess Eliza, who had just married 
the Receiver-General of the department of the Arno. I 
never knew & more accomplished or a more beautiful 
woman ; she received a great deal of company, and culti- 
vated particularly the society of the French. ‘The French 


favour of the legal profession, I think, may be deduced from | 
the respective situation of the parties in middle life: the in- | 
terruption to his domestic comforts which a surgeon in ‘ex. | 


command the'evening to spend in serious study, mixed | 
sotiety, or domestic endearments by his own fire-side. In 


cipal familics of Tuscany had supplied Eliza with he 
chamberlains, Ker squires, and ladies of honour, all these 
persons took part in the entertainments given at the houses 
of the Receiver-General and of the superior authoritics. 
I shall forbear here from mentioning particular names, as 
perhaps there never was a more dissolute court than the 
little court of Florence. It was lamentable to behold the 
abject submission of the poor Prince of Lucca and Piombino 
to the orders of the Princess, his wife. When the dis. 
patches arrived from Paris, Eliza always contrived to have 
them given to her at some ball or evening assembly : she 
unsealed the letters, while the authority of her husband 
was limited to the privilege of opening the public journals. 
This afforded matter of ridicule in the town, but as Bac. 
Cciochi was an excellent man at the bottom, he was much 
better liked than his wife. 

I met with a friend residing at Florence, who gave me 
much information which I desired to have respecting the 
government of General Menou, who had become a Mus- 
sulman in Egypt, under the name of Abdallah. The fate 
of this General was singular, and his name is connected 
‘with ‘circumstances in the history of that period, which 
will long be inexplicable. No one ever loved pomp and 
magnificence more than he‘did, or felt more reluctance to 
pay his creditors. On his return from Egypt, M. de 
Menou succeeded General Jourdan in the government of 
Piedmont. The Egyptian lady whom he had married, 
resided at Turin, with the young Soliman, her son, but 
he never brought them to Florence. He gave a ball at 
Turin, which was still spoken of at the time that I passed 
through that city. The invitations were given out for 
Shrove Sunday, and the ball continued without inter- 
ruption till the following Wednesday morning. During 
all that time, breakfasts, dinners, and suppers were pre. 
pared for all the company: the side-boards were continually 
replenished with refreshments, and the musicians as they 
grew tired, relieved by others. The guests were obliyed 
to escape by stratagem, to take repose, and change their 
dress, but the ball was never completely abandoned, and 
was concluded with much brilliancy and gaicty. The 
Egyptian lady never appeared at this entertainment, and 
it was thought that General Menou, whose manners were 
so amiable in the world, was a tyrant to his wife. One 
evening when she was present at the representation of ic 
Tyran Domestique, by a company of French comedians, 
she exclaimed with much simplicity to some one sitting 
near her, ** How like he is to the General, when he is in 
a good humour.” 

General Menou must have rendered great services to 
Napoleon. He received, anntally, a salary of 300,000 
francs, Which Were assured to him for life, even when he 
had quitted Florence to repair to Venice, where he held 
an office entirely without importance. Notwithstarding 
this favour, the title of Coumt, and the great eagle of the 
Legion of Honour bestowed upon him at the same time, 
he could not obtain permission to come to Paris. At 
Venice, when he was about seventy-two years old, General 








to make a profound lawyer by deep study alone ; the most 


in general mixed little with the natives: yet as the prin. 


Menou became desperately in love with the firet singer Of 
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the theatre of la Fenice: they lived together some time, but | dred and fifty fathoms long, and its front is divided at | Pitti, a rich citizen of Florence, conceived the project of 


the latter having deserted him for a young man, the General 
pursued her to Padua. As all his entreaties to engage her 
to return with him proved in vain, the poor General, after a 
long and not inglorious life, put an end to this adventure and 
to his existence by a deplorable catastrophe. Among the 
papers of General Menou, were found plans of the course 
of the Nile, made in Egypt, which, upon examination, 
were found to coincide exactly with the maps traced 
by Danville. That learned man, who had so well ex- 
plored the world, during a life of eighty years, had, never- 
theless, made no other journey than that from Paris to 
Soissons. 

These recollections, not entirely connected with Florence, 
have somewhat carried me away from my text, and the 
reader will perhaps have asked me before this time, what 
is Boboli? Boboli is a garden of the most enchanting 
beauty, even when compared with the finest gardens in 
Europe, with those of the King of Bavaria at Nymphen- 
bourg, with St. James's Park, Kensington Gardens, Ver- 
sailles, or our delicious Tuileries. In the present day, the 
gardens of Alcinéus, such as they are described by Homer, 
would be little esteemed. The vegetation of England can 
bear no comparison with the fine trees which shade the 
gardens of Boboli. Lawns of the most delightful;verdure 
are intercepted by alleys leading to groves, grottos, and 
labyrinths. A tower built upon an elevated terrace, com- 
mands a view of the distant hills and plains, and of the 
tewns of Prato and Pistoja. It is well known that the 
pistol owes its name to the latter town, where it was in- 
vented. During several evenings devoted to the pleasure 
of walking, we could not satiate ourselves with visits to all 
the secret avenues, and secluded bowers of Boboli. This 
garden is so vast, that it requires at least an hour and a 
half to walk round it, and it is impossible to prevent one’s 
self from pausing frequently to observe the rich and beau- 
tiful prospects, which present themselves at every turn. 
An avenue, bordered by delicious flowers, leads to the 
Roman gate, and the landscape here discovered is so 
varied and agreeable, that one leaves the gardens almost 
without regret. 

The Florentines consider their grand ducal palace as 
one of the finest monuments in Italy. It is called the 
palace of Pitti, from the name of a Florentine gentleman 
who built it. Cosmo the First purchased it, and made it 
the place of his residence. 

This monument, constructed in 1555, after the design 
of Andrea Orgagna, is quite consistent in character with the 
period and customs of the republic. There the first offices 
of state were conferred, laws were promulgated, and the 
people harangued, This edifice, not less remarkable for 
its original destination than for the beauty of its propor- 
tions, is now used only as a retreat during the hot weather. 
The porters of Florence sleep extended upon the steps 
formerly ascended only by the first men of the state. The 
place where this palace stands is called la Ioggia dell’Or- 
gagna, from the name of its author. 

Between the palace of Pitti and the Palazzo Vecchio 
there is a long street formed by two piazzas, of which the 
end next the Arno adjoins another piazza less wide, called 
the Piazea of the Offices. This monument was commenced 
by Cosmo the First, in 1561, on the design of George 
Vasari. When I visited these colonnades they were filled 
with crowds of people, and I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the dress and appearance of the middling class of 
ladies in Florence. There is an elegance in the costume 
and manners of the inhabitants of this country, which I 
never met with except in Italy. Some of the men have 
fine features, but there is generally a want of manliness 
in the expression of their countenances. Much less defec.. 
tive is the beauty of the women. Their figures are slender 
and finely formed, their deportment graceful, and in their 
eountenances are happily blended dignity without stern- 
ness, and gentleness without insipidity. 

The palace of Pitti, built of large, hard, square stones, 
Wackened by time, resembles a fortress. It is two hun- 





two-thirds of its height by a semicircular projection. The 
access to the principal door is up a slope, commencing at 
the lower extremity of the square. The interior is exceed- 
ingly rich and valuable. A lofty gallery surrounds the 
first court, which is rendered gloomy by the height of the 
walls. In the centre of this court there is a statue of 
Hercules, attributed to Lysippus, a sculptor who lived in 
the time of Alexander, and executed several works in 
obedience to the command of that conqueror. There is 
also a statue of David, armed with a sling, executed by 
Michel Angelo Buonarotti at the age of nineteen, a Nep- 
tune in the midst of a marble fountain embellished by 
bronze figures, and an equestrian statue of Cosmo the 
First, the work of Jean de Bologne. My curiosity was 
excited by a singular monument, near the old palace, 
enriched by Gothic ornaments, of which the general 
proportions were conformable with the system of the an- 
cients. This is a large tribunal, or lodge, ornamented by 
three arcades, and surrounded in the interior by a range 
of steps built against the walls. The ascent to this tri- 
bunal is by a flight of steps surrounding the base of the 
edifice. The lower extremity is adorned by six marble 
statues. Under the arcade, on the right, there is the 
Rape of the Sabines, a highly-esteemed work of Jean de 
Bologne; under that, on the left, the Perseus, of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, a statue full of vigour and genius; and 
under the lateral arcade, the statue of Judith killing 
Holofernes, by Donatello. 

Volumes might be filled with details of the works ef 
art accumulated in this palace. Seven spacious apart- 
ments, distinguished by the names of Venus, Apollo, 
Mars, Jupiter, Hercules, the Sibylla, and the Bath, are 
particularly remarkable for theirsculptures, paintings, and 
mosaics. There, admiration is divided among the works 
of Salvador Rosa, Borgagnone, Veronese, Rubens, Pierre 
de Cortone, Andrea del Sarto, Titian, Michel Angelo, 
Vandyke, Guido Reni, Cigoli, Guercino, Annibsle Car- 
racci, Pietro Perugino, Tintoretto, Fra-Bartolomeo, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, the great Raphael, and many other re- 
nowned painters and sculptors. 

A modern and elegant pavilion of the palace of Pitti, 
constructed and decorated in the Freach style, commands 
a view of the gardens of Boboli. It was the scene of the 
court festivals, and often inhabited by the grand Duchess 
Eliza during the summer season. -On the recommenda- 
tion of one of her chamberlains, I was one day intro 
duced into her working cabinet, adjoining a pretty bou- 
doir. I coyld not conceal my surprise, when, instead of 
fashionable ornaments, and elegant hangings, I beheld a 
display of large topographical maps, spread out upon 
desks, a number of physical instruments and books of 
science; I should have imagined myself to be rather in 
the cabinet of a philosopher or a statesman, than in that 
of a woman, who, however, it must be allowed, possessed 
little beauty. 

Cosmo the Second had considerably enlarged the mag- 
niticent dwelling of the grand Dukes of Tuscany ; 
Leopold added still more to it, less from a love of mag- 
nificence than from a sentiment of humanity, as he was 
well aware that the best alms a sovereign can bestow upon 
his needy subjects is to supply them with work. An am- 
phitheatre and splendid theatre were therefore constructed 
in the gardens of Boboli, so that every pleasure might be 
enjoyed within the precincts of this delicious abode. 

The gardens of Boboli are in the form of a harpsichord, 
the greatest dimension of which runs parallel with the pa- 
lace. A long avenue, intersecting the area, leads to the 
summit of a hill, on the left of which is a pavilion, and 
beyond its walls a small fort. This spot commands a 
view of the whole length of the garden, traversed by an 
immense avenue ornamented by statues in white marble, 
and vases of the same material, placed as the receptacles of 
water-falls. On each side of this avenue are woods inter- 
sected by regular walks, and gradually diminishing in 
thickness towards the extremity of the garden. Lucca 





building this palace in 1440, on the design of Brunellesco. 
The work was carried on under his descendants, and from 
the time of Cosmo the First, this place has not ceased to 
be the residence of the Dukes of Tuscany, who have all 
contributed to its beauty, and to collect within its walls 
the most valuable master-pieces of art. The palace of 
Pitti, and the gardens of Boboli have evidently served as 
@ model to the park and palace of Versailles. 

The Grand Dukes of Tuscany possess another charming 
country house called le Cascine dell’ Isola, where there is 
a very fine breed of cows and an extensive dairy. The 
pretty wood delle Cascine, the southern boundary of which 
is watered by the Arno, is, every evening, between the 
hours of six and seven, the favourite resort of the fashion. 
able inhabitants of Florence. A wide road traverses it, 
and leads to the country-house of the Grand Dukes, built 
in the year 1787. The opposite shores of the Arno are 
adorned by the convent and church of Saint Miniato, and 
by the rich and beautiful gardens delle Cascine, which de- 
scend to the edge of the water. ‘ 

Returning from this walk may be visited a convent of 
Franciscans, adjoining to the church of Ognissanti, of 
which the cloister is adorned by paintings in fresco, by 
Lagozzi, remarkable for their fine colouring. Among 
them there are some portraits of the principal personages 
of the order, not inferior in vigour to oil paintings, and 
far exceeding them in delicacy. Opposite this convent 
stands the palace of Martellini, whose antique and sin- 
gular form carries back the recollection to the treubles of 
the middle ages. Further on is the hospital of Saint John 
of God, of an irregular style of architecture, but excel- 
lently adapted in its internal arrangements to promote the 
comfort of the invalids. The entrance from the street is 
a wide gallery, having a double winding staircase at the 
end. In the middle there is a marble group representing 
the archangel Saint Michael with Saint John, looking 
down upon a poor man prostrated at his feet. Behind 
this group, and at the top of two staircases leading to the 
principal dormitory, there is an altar, at the foot of which 
I saw several young priests, convalescent patients, attend- 
ants, and overseers reciting litanies, whilst the sick, who 
were confined to their beds, joined in the responses from 
a distance. . 

Near this place stands the Palazzo-Vespucci, on the 
walls of which the ecclesiastics belonging to the church of 
Saint John of God placed, in 1719, an inscription to the 
memory of Americus Vespacius, who gave his name to 
the New World. Trinity Church is of very ancient 
origin; but, as additions have been made to it at different 
succeeding periods, its several parts exhibit specimens of 
various styles of architecture. It existed in 800; it was 
rebuilt in 1250; a new front was built to it in 1598, and 
the ornaments of its interior have been added since then. 
In one of the old chapels, there are some very fine paint- 
ings of Dominico Ghirlandaio. On the right hand is 
situated the old palace of Ceroni, and persons, returning 
weary from a walk in the gardens delle Cascine, are not 
sorry to find a coffee-house established there, instead of a 
band of soldiers ready to attack them, as was the case in 
1300. 

Saint Boniface, the lunatic asylum, was founded, in the 
fourteenth century, by a nobleman of Parma, called Boni- 
facio Lupio, who was Podesta of Florence. It is not un- 
usual for Italians, who have acquired a considerable for- 
tune, to devote it to the foundation of useful establish. 
ments, in order to perpetuate the memory of their names. 
In 1789, one wing of this edifice was prepared for the 
reception of foreigners; the other wings inclose the old 
and infirm of both sexes, cripples, individuals attacked by 
chronical and incurable diseases, and young girls under 
the patronage of Saint Catherine. A bust of the Grand 
Duke Leopold is placed above the principal door, under a 
gallery supported by pillars, and inclosed by an iron grating. 

The Grand Dukes had many other palaces besides le 
Cascine dell’ Isola, and several country houses in the 
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Maddalena, enlarged by the Grand Duchess Vittori 
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latter excel them in the elegance and purity of their lan. upper end of the table, as the authors there scemed to The sov'reign oak must m t his doom 
guage. The Romans articu; distinctly, and accent the | possess the greatest pourage of the tongue. As to the C h “ . 
Jong and short syllables in such a manner as to preserve | orem t the lower end, if they did not make much eae Witeapread arma _ 
to this fine lan both ite en and its harmonious | i? talking, they did in eating. Never was there a more And human form, and human glory, ¥ 
sweetness, The Florentines, on che contrary, aspirate | ocTmined, by this phalane ety? sustained wWhen hus shall fade away; 

° er ; 
such consonants as c and g 80 as to give them @ guttural | cloth was removed, ‘a the wine began to creas they Some mouldy record, legend story, | 
sound like that of the Spanish j; for instance, they pro- | grew "ary, meny and Jocose armor themselves ie Tell thelr brightest day, | 
aunn words cavalti tro, havalli houat. | Jokes, however, if by ‘chance any em reached the , 
‘tro, ‘thie proounciation, wise sent, m7 to rem resem- Pag of the table, — senayey rey effect. ee —— : 

ven the laughin tner did not seem to it necege 
bles that of Punchinello, & Florentine Peasant, and a dis-| sary to henowe thee with a smile; which my neighbour Every power its throne surrender, rT 
tinguished Personage on the Italian stage. Stentarelio, a Buckthorne accounted for, by informing me that there Death shall wear each crown, 
Clown of a particular speci of whom those of our small was @ certain degree o popularity to be o ea Y. z. 
* the least id bookseller could affo to laugh at an author’s jokes, 
theatres give not the ea, is also a native of Tus. A th 2 
cany. He is a malicious clown, who assumes an air of seated belay ef sydd bpm 97 yuo gentlemen thus ~~ <2e_ : 
simplicity and stupidity, in order to have licence to utter | He was rather shabbily pe though he had evidently PROCLAMATION BY AN EMPEROR. , 
the most bitter truths, The censors of the press are ‘too | made he + ps 'y a ary pe coat, and ag his shirt BEING MIG VINST ATTEMPT IN PORTRY, ) 
jealous of the public n th td aited and pu out voluminously at the bosom. Pegs 
aoe his appearance. ° Mio” in the present day, to mais face was dusky, but florid, pethape a lide co florid, [#¥om the New Monthly Magasine.} ' 
Li Z A. w, | Particularly about the nose; though the rosy hue gave the vars i 
verpoo - W. ter lustre to a twinkling black eye. He had alittle the Whereas we took an opportu. ‘ey 
= . ]————_—_=__—_—— ook of a boon companion, with that dash of the poor nity of stating to an U- Y 
Literature. devil in it which gives an inexpressibly mellow tone to a niveralty, our royal view, f 
— man’s humour. I had seldom seen a face of richer And giving our opinions, 
A LITERARY DINNER. mises but never was a promise 80 ill kept. He said now arnt we much rather felt the need / 
omen thing, ate and drank wit the een appetite of a gareteer, Than learned wen comune rors : j 
and scarcely stopped to la even at j from breed 
(From Tales of @ Traveller, by Washington Irving.) the upper nd kd the sable. I -in les whe be was, In these our dark dominions; 
. * ucxthorne looked at him attentiy : ** Gad, said he And as we question the alle. 
he calle a7 yo - Sgr rey) hy tg ip pmete ** I have seen that face before, but where I cannot reco]. siance of all those meddling fe. 
literary dinner HH was given by ‘« He T | lect. He cannot be an author of rd note. J suppose males who form a coterie, fz 
uae ae of boo “ak ans Deakins er, Or! some Writer of sermons, or grinder of oreign travels, To hatch all sorts of crim{. g 
length ther Of Shadeate Meshech cary Abedeaeeed in r dinner we retired to another room to take tea and nal designs with those illu. 1) 
rg as surprised to fini Seswenn twenty and thirty guests fe, where we were reinforced by a cloud of inferior minate designated Blue. | 
Backthonre most of whom T had never aeen before. Mr. | Surette authors blue paper nes boards errs Ot erary woe ne ere } 
orne ex is to informin rtance inyj “ 
this was a business-dinner ot kind of fleld-days phch oat invited me ae to * * Soe ting «pu, but were We do command that Ox 
Ouse gave about twice a year to its authors. I¢ is true, | way.” The race f ve fel =i Jord be set within the Stocks, 
they did i nally give snug dinners to three or four | j de . Ron d, i ‘tans a on * 
men at a time; but then these were generall ee y sere at ath oy f the hon ai a — on : 
select pre pe ph og oe as had arrived travagante food of the chil ren, Some ev, wheal not inson should fall withes poo 
f sixth or seven itions. ** There feel confidence enough to make such advances, stood shyl ; 
; ; ; y Let her, when recognised as such, - 
ind you Tay Fadge eerbly wl oof Heratae, pon of rn cet ted ver a elated up with hemp higher, i) 
. . > 
Ses et eee, ee |e Gt ay Se ad Eee i 
po ti ce when he has reached the - or seventh, he - The Poet and the thin octavo pay te were the per- a — Ny 
7 rope ig most current and a eir ease in the wing-room ee | ee 
hay And pray,” sai 1, “‘how far may these fentlemen | being men evidently of circulation in the west end” , ircaught in Austria, a ) 
roach see around me ; are any o claret fot on each side of the lady of the house, and pad Fy ean d Orn & PYRS, 
ON er 3 d compliments and Civilities, at some of And in her own rebellious fire 7. 
dinners thon Y* Dot exactly, You find at these great | which | thought she would have expired ‘ris delight. Demolish Lady Morgan, } 
poe - < or an wpe ~ ve authors, one, two ition | Every thing they said and did had the odour of fashionable Moreover, as our subjects know - 
meeting cf fePublican meeting. You untiasray that it in the roy anti he had disap pooh Sev autor marcha ands Can 3 
* 4 3 imm narc! » and a Car f 
meeting of og Bepablic of letters; and that they must after leaving the table, ‘having a dread, no doubt, of the naro in his fancies; / r 
hese hints enabea? substantial : glaring light of a drawing-room. Findin nothing fur. If he should fall into their net, 
tof table. “The npre poe Bosca fully the pad <_aon my poseeer I ves my soon We order them to tell Count Met- 
x served, leaving the Poet, and the thin, ternich_Whereto our hand we set, 
by two Partners of the house 3 and the host seemed to have genteel, hot-pressed, octavo gentleman, masters of the field. Given at Frankfort Francis,” 
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[INSERTED GRATUITOUSLY. |] 
PROPOSALS for a SUBSCRIPTION for 
the Wipow and OrpHan CHILD of the late Mr. 
W. W. SADLER, with a Biographical Sketch of the 
life of that celebrated Aéronaut, and a Narrative of the 
events which led to the melancholy catastrophe of his 
death. 
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Mr. James Sadler, the father of the young man whose 
death we are about to record, was celebrated in the annals 
of aérostation, by the number and success of his ascents.* 
His voyage, in 1812, from Dublin towards Enyland, 
when, after a flight, caused by variable winds, of upwards 
of 200 miles, he was picked up by a fishing-boat, in the 
Irish Channel, off Liverpool, excited universal interest ; 
and we rejoice to learn. that an individual who so often 
placed his life in hazard, to gratify thousands of his coun- 
trymen, has, by a recent act of benevolence of his present 
Majesty, been enrolled amongst the brethren of the Char- 
ter house, and has thus had secured to him a comfortable 
asylum for the remainder of his days. 

Mr. W. W. Sadler was his fourth and youngest son, 
and was born at Pimlico, parish of St. George’s, near Lea- 
don, on the 17thof Oetober, 1796. The great Mr. Wynd- 
ham had ascended with Mr. Sadler, senior, from London, 
and from this arose an intimacy and friendship between 
them, and Mr. Wyndham stood godfather to bis name- 
suke the son. 

Mr. W. W. Sadler first: committed himself to the guid- 
ance of the winds.in an ascent from Burlington-house, 
then the residence of the Duke. of Devonshire, by 
whom he was patronized. This was on occasion of the 
visit of the royal Sovereigns to this country, in/1814. It 
was his father’s intention to ascend; but, in consequence 
of a want of buoyancy in the balloon to carry his superior 
weight, the yourg man, with pleasure and alacrity, took 
possession of the car. He made an admirableascent; and 
such was his activity and coolness in managing the airy 
vehicle, that the veteran Mr. Sadler is represented as hav- 
ing been unable, at the moment, to avoid giving vent to the 
exulting feelings of afather. Asthe ascent.was magnificent, 
80 Was the voyage gratifying, and the descent perfectly safe : 
and it is probable that this first prosperous essay, the suc- 
cesses of his father, and other concurring circumstances, led 
the young man, from the adventurous education he had re- 
ceived, to a closer cultivation of the sublime art of aéros- 
tation. Certain it is, that few men, of the re- 
quisite courage and presence of mind for such adventure 
could, when fortune otherwise frowned, have resisted the 
temptation which. this new. and. almost uncultivated field 
of science held out for the acquirement both of fame and of 
honourable emolument: and we ase inclined to deem 
lightly either of the heads or the hearts. of those who 
should designate the pursuit, in such an individual, a 
**rash” or ** iniquitous presumption.’” Assuredly, the 
science of aérostation has not yet led to any immediate prac- 
tical result of utility; but it may do much in its maturity. 
The properties of gas for illumination, and of steam for 
navigation, as now applied, would, if assumed thirty years 
ago, have been deemed chimerical; and be who had pro- 
mulgated their probable application, would have been deem- 
ed more worthy a cell in a lunatic asylum than of a place 
among the worthies who have, by their genius, conferred 
inestimable benefits on mankind. And we hesitate not to 
say, that had Columbus failed in his glorious enterprise in 
discovering the New World, and had several failures fol- 
lowed in that enterprise (which, at that infant period of nau- 
tical science, was a more hazardous attempt than an acrial 
excursion) he and his followers over the stormy deep in 
their frail barks, would, by the bigotted and the ignorant, 
have been held guilty of a presumption which courted and 
deserved destruction. Wedonotconsider this as an apology 
for the unfortunate individual who is the subject of this 
brief memoir, but merely as an expression of our opinion, 
that it might be frequently: pernicious to damp the ardour 
of enthusiastie men in any philosophical pursuit, and thus, 
by cing the wings of science, to keep her from soaring 
to hidden di 
or convenience. Mr. Sadler's case requires no such advo- 
cacy: for never did an atronaut study more the advance- 
ment of science, without reference to the mere momentary 
effect of an ascent. He was ever studious of the principles of 
aérostation, and intent upon discoveries which should ren- 
der it more secure and practicable; and never did an indi- 
vidual succeed so far in acquiring command over the un- 
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° This veteran accomplished, we believe, Npwards of fifty 
ascents. 


scoveries, which may add to human happiness |! 


wieldy vehicle that bore him through the clouds. He 
soared or descended at pleasure, and seldom failed, how- 
ever boisterous his skyward voyage, to cast anchor in 
safety on some soft and appropriate spot which he had se- 
lected when he gazed upon the world beneath him as 
upon a map. 

Mr. Sadler made, in all, no fewer than thirty ascents, 
fourteen of which he made within the last fourteen months. 
Our limits permit us only to quote from his own auto- 
graph journals the following highly interesting account of 
his ascent, in company with Mr. Livingston, from Dublin, 
on the 5th of Nov. 1816, when after a sublime and pictu- 
re, voyage amidst the clouds, the aéronauts landed, 
and were benighted in a wide extent of bog, from which 
they found their way, through the barking of adog. This 
dog, we understand, Mr. Sadler kept with much care for 
scveral years, and it at length, to his infinite regret, dis- 
appeared. The narrative is a specimen of Mr. Sudler’s 
style, which evinces that his literary attainments were of 


respect to his consideration and goodness of heart. 

“ Arose this morning at five o’clock; the cloudy and un- 
favourable appearance of the morning having almost in- 
duced me to postpone the ascent, it was not until near 
eleven o’clock that the signals were made at. Nelson’s pillar 
and the Post-ofiice, to communicate a determination to pro- 
ceed, a resolution which I was strongly induced to adopt, to 
meet the wishes and gratify the curiosity of a kind and ge- 
nerous public. The process of inflation did not, therefore, 
commence so early as was intended, had the weather proved 
favourable, a circumstance which, added to the stute of the 
atmosphere, and the necesssity of increasing the quantity of 
gas, from my being accompanied by Mr. Livingston, protract- 
ed the period of ascent to u late hour of the day. And here 
I have toacknowledge the kind and patient attendance of a 
numerous assemblage of spectators, whose presence gave 
animation to my exertions, and whose considerate conduct 
softened every difficulty. 

“ All being now ready, I entered the car with Mr. Living- 
ston, and received the banners from the hands of Lady 
Forbes and Lady Castlecote, with their good wishes. At 
thirty-five minutes past three o’clock the signal-gun was 
fired, und the balluon ascended. The atmosphere was‘hazy, 
and the clouds low and dark, so that we entered them in 
about four minutes. My view previous was not extensive, 
but weaurvully diversified: the bay of Dublin, next in gran- 
deur to that of Naples; on one side of its entrance protected 
by the mountainsof Wicklow, on the opposite that of Howth ; 
in thefront the city of Dublin, with its suburbs skirting the 
bay. Having entered theclouds, we conjectured we were no 
longer visible to those friends whose gratulating cheers had 
followed us with their approbation. Our ascent throu; 
the cloud was rapid, but the sounds from below were still 
audible, and we distinctly heard the bands ing on the 
spot we had previously left. On emerging from the cloud 
through which we had passcd, the contrast was of the most 
striking Kind, as we at once darted from a dark and 
medium into aclear and cheering atmosphere. Illumina 
by the sun, the rays of which glittering on them the clouds 
rolled beneath us in vast undulating masses, assumed 
the appearance of a mountain track covered with snow, pre- 
senting at once an object to astonish, and that the more, in 
consequence of the striking contrast which had marked the 
sudden boundary between light and darkness. From the ex- 
treme cold we now sustained, and the expansion of the gas, it 
having inflated the balloon to its full extent, I conjectured 
that our elevation could not be less than three miles; and, 
therefore, within ten minutes of four o'clock, opened the 
valve, and permitted a small portion.of gasto escape; the bal- 
loon, however, still continued to ascend rapidly, which was 
evinced by the immediate distance which took place bet ween 
am and some pieces of paper, thrown out toascertain. the 
‘act. 

“* It was now past four o'clock, and, however brilliant the 
scene around us, we had still to recollect that darkness was 
fast closing on the world to which we were about to return, 
and that, in co uence, it would be prudent to come down 
while remaining light would enable us to do so with safety ; 
the valve was accordingly opened for a fe:v seconds, and the 
balloon begun todescend. Our attention and exertions w 
now actively employed in preparing for the moment of reach- 
ing the ground, by uneoiling the grapnel rope, lowering it 
over the car, and placing the various loose articles in safety. 
We now rapidly ty veneer the intervening veil of clouds 
through which: we had previously passed, and which still, in 
unbroken masses, rolled beneath us, glittering in the sun- 
peams; yet, from this elevation, we at intervals distinctly 
heard the lowing. of cattle, the barking of dogs, and some- 
times the sound of wheels as they passed along the roads break- 
ing on the sublime and solemn silence that reigned around 
us. At eight minutes t four o'clock we descended into 
thecloud, where ! found myself affected by a partia] deafness; 
and shortly after, my companion complained of a similar 
sensation, with an acute pain in both ears. We now rapidly 
passed through the clovds, on leaving which, we a 
view of the earth, which, immediately underneath, struck 
us with astonishmeut »; its unsociably dark and peculiar 
character. 

* Being a stranger myself in the country, I was ignorant 
of our situation; but Mr. Livingston, on our descending 
lower, conjectured (and it afterwards proved correct) that it 
was that extensive tract called the Bog of Allen, presenting 
to our then elevated view a widely extended surface, wit 
dark and shining spots, an appearance we afterwards found 
was produced by portions of water and small patches of green 
turf.—Our. view here was extremely circumscribed, from the 
partial openings of the clouds aud the darkness of the earth, 
arising from the nature of the ground over which we ho- 
vered, and the lateness of the day, atfordiny a striking con- 


a respectable order, and it speaks no less favourably with, 


a 


j and the rolling clouds heaved up beneath us their varying 


forms, tin ith’the golden rays., The unfavourable ap- 
pearance of the earth imunediately beneath us induced me to 
seek fur some situation which would promise more accom. 
modation. _ l accordingly threw out a small quantity of bal- 
last, of which the balloon gave indication of feeling the effect, 
and immediately arose. now cast my eyes around, to ex- 
plore the vast extent of bog stretehed beneath us, for the 
purpose of finding a suitable spot on which to alight ;. and 
perceiving a sinall puteh of vivid green, on which it seemed 
practicable to descend, I again opened the valve, cast out the 
grapnel irons, and, at a quarter past four o'clock, once more 
touched the earth; the grapnel tore up the ground for.some 
distance, and unfortunately came in contact with a horse, 
which was racing about, alarmed at the appearance of the 
balloon. The horse was dragged by. the leg fora short dis- 
tance, when, fortunately, the iron slipped its hold, or.other- 
wise he would have been torn to atoms. The balloon now 
became stationary by the hold.the grapnels had, and as our 
exertions were then necessary to expel the , 80 a 
portion was caused to escape, that in-a few minutes the bal- 
loon bee. me flaccid, and we left the car, each wi 

with our aerial voyage, which, independent of the altitude 
we had reached, had, under every attendant evil and impedi. 
nent, completed a distunee of thirty miles in the short spaee 
of tifty minutes. 

“We now concluded that all danger was over, and that the 
vicinity of some habitation would atford usshelter for the ap- 
fireching bight; inthis, however, we were deceived, for on 

eaving the balloon and quitting the spot on which: we had 
previously descended, we found ourselves involved in the 
imminent difficulties and perils attending the traversing a 
bog, with which we were totally unacquainted, and: which 
from the long. continuance of wet weather h ie 
soft as to sink under the slightest pressure, threatening to 
ingulph us in-ruin at every step, and toadd to ourd te 
and dangerous state, the evening closed. around usin t 
darkness, leaving us without a single star to guide us by its 
twinkling on our way. Sinking-at every: step, and dreading 
the almost inevitable consequences of our alarming situation, 
our ears were at length saluted by the welcome barking of a 
dog, which, as it indicated thevicinity of some jon, 
did it give a degree of certainty to our path which before w. 
totally without direction. At intervals, therefore, we listen 
to catch the renewed sound, and at length, wet, wearied, and 
exhausted, at seven o’clock w2 reached the door of a cabin, 
before whith was extended the animal whose providential 
barking had been the means of leading us to safety: The 
cabin could not afford us any. accommodation, but a fide 
conducted us to the residence of Mr. Wm. Smith, of y= 
brask, distant one mile.further :.on arriving:at the door, and 
knocking to gain admittance, we were taken prime resident; 
in'Mr. Smitt’s House for robbers, with which of late thi 
country has been dreadfully afflicted, Wecould hear them call 
for their fire arms and other weapons to protect themselves; 
we presently saw them opening the window, and ap | the 
banners; with us, we forced. one through the opening of the 
window, which they instantly seized, and inspecting it some- 
what sa’ them, withtheaddition of ourentreat ey 
then alluwed admission.for one;: but on our both seying the 
fire so comfortable in appearance, we both entered on the 
door being opened, and our wretclied. appearance'.soon ex 
cited pity; for I may say we were the first sons who 
walked a bog in full dress. On arriving I fell to the ground 
quite exhausted. From their extreme attention ween, 4 
in a ten-fold degree, the participation of that generous libe 
rality which so strongly marks the Irish character to all, but 
particularly to those who stand in need of it. 

“ The balloon now became an object.of anxiety, and attwo 
o’clock in the morning Larose from my bed, and proceeded 
with a numberof men whom Mr. Smith‘collected to assist. 
The moon had now got up, and sufficiently lighted our direc. 
tion, and their acquaintance with the psc enabled them, 
with much facility, to reach the spot where we had descend. 
ed, and having found the balloon and car, they conveyed it 
with extreme eae to Mr. Smith’s house, and ‘from 
thence, on acar with which they accommodated us, to Edine 
derrey. On our arrival here, and after partaking of breuke 
fast, and the balloon. being placed on the chaise, we left this. 
place on our way home, in a chaise and four horses, for Dubs 
lin, where we. arrived at ten o’clock, to theno small joy of 
ourselves and. infinite pleasure of our friends. I shall only 
add, that considering the dog as the chief instrument of our 
preservation, as without the guidance he offered, there is 
much reason te fear our situation might have proved fatal, 
I obtained him from his master, and shall preserve him asa 
friend to whom [am so much indebted.” ss 

We cannot here resist eupplying a brief notice of Mr. 
Sadler’s bold and successful attempt to cross the Irish. 
Channel, from Dublin, on the 23d of July, 1817. 

** At fifteen minutes past one, the brave young aeronaut 
took his seat, and, after receiving the flags from the amiable 
and accomplished Lady Aylmer, he was launched inte the 
azure 

** Now the bold aeronaut, ascending far, 

Launch'd ‘in the azure void his air-borne car; 

High on the winds, with silken sails unfurl’d, 

He waved his pennons o’er the admiring world; 

And looming far beneath his eager eyes, 

Saw Nature’s mighty Panorama, rise !” 

“The balloon remained in view for about ten minutes; 
the aeronaut,. waving his hat and. flags, was seen drinking to 
the healths of the surrounding multitude, when it was ob- 
secured by acloud; a shower of rain succeeding, it was not 
again visible for half an hour; and, about half-past two, it was 
seen ‘ diminished to a speck.’ Ina few minutes afterwards he 


disappeared. 
h wr. Sadler’s descent was in acorn field, within amile 


and a half of Holyhead, ata place called Porthydafuch, where 
several people readily afforded their assistance to seeure the 
balloon, while lie dise himself froin it, and who afters 
wards removed it to Holyhead. During, worage heen- 

to. rain 


before it reached the earth. He passed pe 





trast to the brilliant and animating scene we had just left in 





the upper regions, where the sun still blazed in fallsplendour, 


countered a snow shower, which was transform 
Prien | 
had: swil 


over, and saw very distinctly, the packet 
from Holyhead on the day before.” 
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Mr. Sadler’s several ascents were as follows :—Chelten- 
ham, 1; London, 2; Norwich, 1; Newcastle, 1; Edin- 
burgh, 2; Glasgow, 1; York, 2; Pontefract. 13, Exeter, 1 ; 
Cork, 1; Dublin, 3; Leeds, 1; Sheffield, 1; Birming- 
ham, 1; Derby, 1; Manchester, 1; Rochdale, 1; Ches- 
ter, 1; Hull,.1 3. Doncaster, 1; Liverpool, 3;. Wigan, 1; 
and lastly from BoLTON, which ended in the catastrophe 
that deprived-society of a useful member, and science of a 
persevering-son. It now Becomes our painful: task to-suip- 
ply:a narrative of that event. We have corisulted the best 
authorities, namely, that of. the witnesses. onthe ground 
near. where it-happened, and-that of his-companion,. who 
was leftin-the cat when the aéronaut was destroyed ; yet 
we must premise, that.there are many circumstances con- 
nected with the’fatality, which, from the want of sufficient 
testimony,.must remain for. ever. hidden. from. the. world. 
We have refrained from-usetess-conjecture, and confined 
ourselves, as far as possible, to tle testified’ facts. 

Mr. Sadler.had_ received. an. invitation. to. ascend from 
Bolton, and. was mainly induced to select that place for 
his voyage on the 29th instant, in consequence of an agree- 
ment, we learn, with a respectablegentleman of Bolt on, who 
wished to accompany Mr:. Sadler on: his excursion, and 
had stipulated-to-pay: a certain — consideration for. 
his passage. That gentleman, however, was prevented, by 
unavoidable circumstances,. from taking his place in the 
car:+ and, though Mr. S. had several proffered companions, 
amongst. whom was a young lady, he, in consequence of 
the rather windy state of’ the weather, preferred taking 


with. him.a-servant of. his own, a. man who had been a. 


watchman in this'town. The ascent took place at about 
ten or twelve minutes past'two, from the area of the: gas- 
works, to. the entire ification of bled multitudes. 
The voyage, until the descent, was agreeable and pro- 
mising: at a convenient height Mr. Sadler drank, as 
usual, tothe ‘* health of the people of Bolton,” and af- 
terwards to ** wives and families.” The greatest altitude 
of .the. balloon. was- - about.a-mile and a_half;. and 
its-direction was north, wi ; 
near to Fox-hill Bank,,about five miles east of Blackburn, 
Mr.. Sadler. remarked to. his. c ey. ap- 
roached: a:fine place for the descent; and he seemed _to 
ave selected a particular field for that purpose. He 
called out toa number of people, whom he saw, to as- 
sist; and the:grapnel soon. after took«effect in-a field ; but 
owing’ to the:velocityvof- the balloon, the- car received: a 
violent jerk, wliich tore the anclior from the ground’ with 
such vidlence thas it-was.nearly. thrown. back. into the car.. 
The balloom-continued to skim along the ground, striking 





the car against several objects in the way; and the iron 
again teak-effect near a hedge, but did not bring up the bal- 
loon, whicl.again ascended alittle. The third time the grap- 


nel struck firmly into the root of a tree (where it was, with 
other articles thrown outof the car, afterwards found) and 
the sudden-pull of the-balloon er me 2 Mr. Sadler 
soon after said to-his companion, as-if- under disappoint- 
men, **James, the grapnel is broken,” and he instantly 
called to the people below to assist him. There were 
four bags of ballast Ieft,. hung to a rope over the car, both 
to nee it touchi ground. before the car, 
and for the people to lay hold of. The broken rope, also, 
hung down; and, about this time, two men state, that 
theyflaid. hold of. the. latter, from. its shortness, the 
consequent want of purchase to arrest the progress of the 
balloon, and fearful of being lifted aloft, they at length 
let go. The car was then dragged through. an opening 
in a hedge, at which it grazed against the rotten stump 
of a-tree.. Mr. Sadlér then again: cried. out to the people 
to assist him; but some of them, it appears, could not 
overtake him, and others, it is to be lamented (many of 
them women) did not understand what was. required, 
or were afraid of some fancied danger; and the aéronaut 
was, contrary, no doubt, to his anticipation, suddenly 
thrown upon his own resources, with an Obstacle in front 
of him which it. is probable he did not One person 
(a female) says: that he; stood up-in the car crying out to 
the‘people** follow orm! follow ‘on !”” and urging those in 
the line of the‘dalloon, in front, to stand ready to assist him. 
At this moment, observing, probably, thattheir services were 
not likely to be available, the balloon was again suffered to 
ascend; and, while-in-theact, it came, driven by the wind, 
into contact with the:chimney ofa small dwelling-house, the 
extreme height of which was only about fifteen feet, and 
which. was. thrown. down, so.violent was the. blow. The 
probability is, from the natureof the bruises which the 
unfortunate aéronaut received, that he was standing up at 
the time ; and-that. depending too long on the expected 
assistance to secure the balloon, it was driven. clos¢. upon 
this building before he his-danger; and from its 
horizontal velocity, there being no time to give it a speedy 





a little easting: On coming | p 


power of ascent, he was thus, casually, dasied against 
the house.. His companion, who. appears to have been 
confused. by the previous roughness of the journey, has 
no-recollection of the chimney (although the balloon was 
seen to strike against it) further than that he heard a noise 
like the rolling of stones, which was doubtless the falling 
of the building materials; and on recovering from the 
shock be missed his ill-fated master, amd at tirst conceived 
that he had been: thrown out, or had alighted when near 
the ground: But, alas! poor Mr. Sadler had been thrown 
out, though not to the ground. His foot had become en- 
tangled with.a.cord. attached to the car (either the valve 
cord, which was reeved through a staple at.the bottom, or 
that to which the four ballast bags were suspended) and he 
hung, under the car, with his head downwards, while 
continued. to ascend. It passed over two or 
three buildings and a.small plantation, and while skimming 
over a meadow hard by, about two hundred yards from 
the fatal object of obstruction (to the increased horror of 
those who witnessed the first shock he had received) the 
ill-fated aéronaut became disentangled from the cord, and 
fell to the ground, from a.height of sixteen to: eighteen 
ards. His companion, now somewhat recovered from 
the shock, which, he states, had thrown him to the bottom 
of the car, was, at the moment, sensible of a jerk ;, and, 
hearing a scream from the people below, he, for the first 
time, momentarily conjectured that Mr. Sadler, whom he 
did not see, had been somehow attached to the balloon, 
and that something fatal had occurred. When Mr. S. 
hung. su ed, his arms. were extended, and the leg 
which was loose hung downs His companion did not hear 
him utter a word’; and we? thence arrive at a conclusion 
less appalling than that he was then sensible of his horri- 
fying situation, just previous to his fall. He a to be 
paralyzed by the blow he had received; and the fracture 
which it was afterwards found he had received on the head 
(which the physicians are of opinion could not have been 
produced.by- hie- fall. on the soft. meadow where he was 
icked: up) confirms the idea, to which the mind hurries for 
relief, that he was unconscious of His fate. 

When.taken.up he was altogether insensible; and. he 
never shevonnie bad power to articulate a word or to open 
hiseyes. His fall took place about half-past two, or twenty 
minutes after the ascent; and the spot is about fourteen 
miles distant from. Bolton. 

To return to his companion :: he has little-precise recol- 
lection of any event afterwards, with the exception of the 
fact,.that, finding himself borne rapidly aloft, he was de. 
sirous, he states, of descending, and that he accordingly 
pulled the cord of the valve. The balloon rapidly des- 
cended, as he supposed, and his next reminiscence is, 
that he found himself lying on his back close to some 
railings, in-a field. The car had probably struck the 
fence, and, being jerked over it, had upset, and thrown 
out. poor Donolly, who, considering the confused state 
which: he acknowledges himself to have been in, may 
‘be thankful that he escaped a more disastrous fate. 
He gazed upon the balloon for some time, as he lay on 
his back, and saw it soar from the earth to a great height; 
and ‘* gathering himeelf a as he emphatically terms it, 
he found that his arm was broken by his fall, and that: he 
was otherwise bruised. A great coat and one of the 
cushions.of the car lay beside him. Hehad been dropped 
about four miles from the spot where poor Mr. Sadler 
fell: he made his way to the nearest house, and at 
length, after being indifferently received at the first toll 
bar, reached Whalley, where he experienced. much hos- 
pitality at the inn, and received surgical aid. 

To return to Mr. Sadler: he was immediately carried 
to an inn kept by Mr. Blenkinsop, at the village of Fox- 
hill Bank. Several medical: gentlemen soon came to his 
assistance, and an attempt was made to’bleed him, but they 
were successful in drawing only a few drops of blood. 
He now began to bleed profusely from the fracture on the 
back part of the head. An express was instantly de- 
spatched for Mr. Barlow, an eminent surgeon at Black- 
burn, and'in the mean time every thing was put in readi- 
ness for any Gpetation which that gentlemen might deem 
proper to advise. He arrived in about an hour, and, 
finding a portion of the skull on the right-side broken, 
with the-assistance of the other medical gentlemen, por- 
tions of the parictal and temporal bones were extracted, 


few minutes before eight néxt morning, when death puta 
| period to his sufferines. Those around him did every 
thing which commiseration or skill could dictate, but his 
condition was beyond the reach of human alleviation. 
Amongst those thus engaged was Mr. Aikin, superitend. 
ant of Messrs. Simpson's printing works, wha not only 
assiduously attended the bed of the dying aéronaut, but 
secured what property he had on his person. It was not 
at first known who Mr. S: was; but an individual present 
having heard of his purposed ascent fron) Bolton, and a 
letter having been foxnd on hin addressed to Mrs. Sadler, 
Mr. Aikin was opabled to despatch letiers to the unfortunate 
gentleman's friends in Liverpool. It had been Mr. Sadler's 
constant practice to address a letter to Mrs. S. on the eve 
of- his departure on any voyage, and to carry the letter 
with him 5. and, on some occasions, he has been known to 
write to her when aloft in his balloon. 

The apalling circumstances of the tragic scene at Fox- 
hill Bank were aggravated by an event at once striking 
and deplorable. Mr. Blenkinsop, the landlord of the inn 
to which Mr. S. was conveyed, and who had seen hin 
fall, was so deeply affected by the accident, that, though 
he had some time before had au apoplectic fit, aud was ad- 
vised to refrain from all exertion that might tend to a re- 
currence of so dangerous un affection, he, with more eager 
benevolence than prudence, hurried off for a surgeon, 
knowing, it appears, where one was readily to be found. 
He met the surgeon in the fields while on his way, and 
had scarcely addressed a few words to him, when he 
dropped down and almost instantly expired. He wae a 
respectable man with a wife and family of four children; 
and the poor woman’s situation at the loss of her husband, 
added to the fact. of Mr. Sadler lying at the same time in 
a dying state under her roof, was lamentably distressing. 

As soon as Mrs. Sadler received the letter addressed to 
her by her husband, and forwarded by Mr. Aikin, and 
which too truly intimated that some accident had occurred, 
she immediately set out’in company with Mr. Armstrong, 
the recent companion of Mr. Sadler from Wigan ; a gene 
tleman who had been intimate with Mr. Sadler, and who 
was deeply interested in his prosperity. Mr. A. who did 
not augur any thing fatal from what he had heard, was 
shocked on learning, on their arrival at Blackburn, that 
Mr. Sadler was ho more; and, with a due regard to the 
feelings of Mrs. S., who-is-tar advanced in pregnancy, he 
prepared her for the painful intelligence by representing 
the serious fall, and finally the almost hopeless state in 
which Mr. Sadler lay. He sent for Dr. Barlow; and 
Mrs. S.’s distress of mind, and anxiety instantly to post on, 
and her entreaties to know the worst, induced that gen- 
tleman at length to disclose the lamentable fact. Mrs. S. 
was violently affected; but she determined to proceed to 
Fox-hilt Bank. Thither she was accompanied by Mr. 
Armstrong, who did every thing to dissuade her from 
viewing thecorpse; but finding her resolved, he endeavoured 
to palliate the effects on the unfortunate lady, of a last 
look on the disfigured remains of her ill-fated husband. 
The scene was awfully distressing, but afforded the wi- 
dowed Mrs. S. a relieving—melancholy satistaction. Hav- 
ing made some necessary arrangements, Mr. A, returned 
to: Blackburn with Mrs. Sadler, whose precarious health 
rendered it advisable to rest. Next morning Mr. A. re- 
turned to Fox-hill, to attend the inquest, at which, in 
accerdance with testimony agreeing with our narrative, 
a verdict of accidental death was returned, with a deodand 
of 2s. on the car and balloon. Having made arrange- 
ments for the removal of the body, Mr. A. rejoined Mra, 
Sadler, and arrived at Liverpool at an early hour on Sa- 
turday morning, having on part of the way accompanied 
the hearse. 

The sorrow of the public, throughout the whole of the 
county, was never more intense than at the lamentable ca- 
tastrophe of Mr. Sadler's death. ‘The most pressing solicita 
tions were sent from Bolton, that the hearse should pass 
through that town, to gratify the universal wish of the in. 
habitants to pay every respect to the memory of the dv. 
ceased. Between seven and eisht, on Frida night, the 
hearse, in consequence, passed slowly through that town 

followed by the chaise in which were Mr. Armstrong 
and Mrs. Sadler. A request was made from the Commer. 
cial Inn there, where the committee to conduct the ascent 
had before met, that the hearse should stop a short time 
to enable them and other gentlemen to assemble, who 








in the hope of restoring sensibility. The patient seemed 
to-feel the pain of the operation; but it did not appear that 
it produced any relief. All that human skill could. do was | 
done, but he lay speechless and insensible, without open- 
ing his eyes; and the only motion perceptible was with | 
his. left. hand,. with which he frequently rubbed his side, | 
and some sliglit motion of the left foot... It was found that | 
one rib was broken, and that he was otherwise dreadtully 
crushed. . He continued throughout the night to bleed 





a We have heard it stated, that the intended sum will be 
paid over to Mr. Sadler’s family, 


from the head ; and apparently was in great pain,—until a | 


were desirous of accompanying it through the town: 
owing to Mrs. Sadler's distressed pee of esind, i pa 
deemed prudent to proceed without delay. The proces- 
sion, however, was joined by a large assemblage of indi. 
viduals, amongst whom were many females, whe, at a 
slow pace, followed: the hearse through the town, and 
many of them far beyond it, The chaise then preceded 
the hearse to Liverpool’; and at Wigan, where Mr, Sadler 
[CONCLUDED IN PAGE 120.] : 
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i 
‘SOLUTION TO GAME XIII. 
White. : Black. 
1 Queen ceeeC—O 1 Pawn ..C—5 
2 Castle eocee 5 va wive. 
——— 
[wo. x1v.] 


White to move, and to give checkmate in THREE moves. 


Black. 
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Hine Arts. 


ON THE LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, &c. 
—<=>>_ 
, TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—I was a little surprised to find myself attacked in 
the iast number of the Kaleidoscope by your correspondent 
S. who appears disposed to quarrel with me for the enor- 
mous offence of appending to my criticisms the signature 
of ** A Cornoisseur,”” to which title he would insinuate I 
have not any pretensions. Of my abilities for the office of 
a critic, S. is werd at liberty to form his own judgment, 

im I shall not dispute it with him ; but, if 

I am to be accused of presumption, it should be for writing, 
and not for assuming a signature, to which, if my letters 
are to be considered as criticisms, they give me a title: for 
roe correspondent, had he consulted a dictionary, would 
ave discovered that a connoisseur is, in fact, no other.than 
a critic; and I being, or assuming to be, a critic, do, in 
that assumption, take upon me the other title. If S. had 
brought no other charge than that of gece pa against 
me, or had he contented himself with fairly examining 
the opinions I have given, and proving their fallacy by 
offering opinions of his own, I should not have intruded 
on your columns by replying to him ; but, in order to de- 
teriorate from my remarks, and cause me to commit an 
absurdity, he compney changes the sense of my observa- 
tion on No. 1. makes me pronounce it as fine a picture 
as any in the collection. My notice of this picture runs 
thus: ** A most delightful dandscupe, and in my opinion 
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as fine as any in this collection,” which all, who are not 
tainted with envy, will understand to mean as fine a land- 
scape as any in the collection, and that it is 90 I am not 
ashamed to pronounce as my opinion ; nor do I think such 
an acknowledgment will at all impeach my judgment. S. 
farther informs us, that his sole motive, when he com- 
menced writing, was to answer that part of my letter which 
complained of the want of criticism, and very candidly 
acknowledges that himself and other able critics, whose 
lucubrations would have enriched the columns of the 
Kaleidoscope, have been deterred from writing, from the 
fear of bringing down upon them the condign vengeance 
of the united body of artists. Truly I sympathise with 
these chicken-hearted gentlemen, and begin to be no little 
alarmed on my own account; for, if this threatened ven- 
geance has so appalled the sensitive S. as to prevent his 
offering any opinion on the pictures, how shall I escape 
who have so largely offended? But I trust, if any thing 
should occur, the liberal part of the public will shield me 
from these arbitrary men, who have thus infringed upon 
the liberty of the press, and robbed us of large treasures 
of literature and criticism. Having thus answered = 
correspondent’s sneers, I beg to take a final leave of him, 
since no reply shall draw me into a controversy, for which 
I have neither time nor inclination; and I will now, with 
your permission, resume my notices of the pictures. 

No. 49. Dove Dale (E. Goodwin.) oloured with 
much warmth and effect. It is well pencilled and 
possesses considerable merit. t 

Nos. 50 and 57, being copies, should not have been 
admitted into the exhibition. The subjects are unworthy 
a lady’s pencil. 

No. 55. Christ healing the Blind (W. Spence.) A bold 
and noble design, and such as we might-expect from the 
classic pencil of this master. 

No. 56. Study for a Picture, Evening (C. Barber.) 
There is a rich effect produced in this artist’s water-co- 
loured sketches which far eclipses his oil paintings. The 
present is a spirited and masterly sketch. 

No. 71 to 87. Minatures. Mr. Turmeau is particularly 
happy in his likenesses. I wish I could say as much of 
the execution, which appears to me too much laboured, 
without effect. 

No. 92. A Framecontaining Miniatures(G. Hargreaves.) 
These miniatures have to me sufficient attraction to con- 
stitute an exhibition of themselves. I could dwell for 
hours upon them, and leave them unsaiistied. What 
could be more beautiful than the centre miniature in this 
frame? or how is it possible for painting to come more 
speakingly true to nature than in those of the gentlemen 
on each side, when, if it were possible to conceive a face 
breathing trom the ivory, we might indeed imagine we 
saw it here? If there is one better than the rest, it is that 
of the elderly gentleman on the right-hand side, with 

wdered hair. The sharp touches in this, which denote 
In a delicate manner the muscles of the face, are delight- 
— produced. 

0.95. Miniatures (S. Hargreaves.) This artist has con- 
siderably improved himself within the last twelve months, 
and promises, in time, to rival his father. No. 95 
sesses much more force than any he has before painted, 
and is less artificial in the colouring. 98. Heartsease, isa 
delightful little picture; there is a vast of sweetness and 
simplicity in the design, and the colouring is rich and 
natural. 

No. 100. Boy with a Lap-dog (W. Lovat.) This minia- 
ture is very ill placed, since, in its present situation (though 
not destitute of merit) it serves merely as a foil, to show to 
greater advantage those of the Messrs. Hargreaves. 

No. 102 is well painted, but a little too gaudy. 

- No. 103. Miniature of J. Shaw, Esq. (P.. Mathews.) 
From the bird’s eye view I had of this, I thought it good; 
but suppose the committee (aware it would not bear a close 
examination) /indly placed it underneath those that would. 


No. 121. Dead Hare (Richardson.) Thisis sonaturally 
painted, that a aw gaze upon it until you fancy the 
real object itself actually hangs before you. This it de- 
serves, and more cannot well be said in its praise. 

No. 134. geen (F. Hofland.) Beautiful, clear, 
and brilliant, handled with great fo-ce, and a strong 
though rich effect. 

No. 136. A Storin (S. Williamson.) This is a rich oa 
ture, and for force and natural treedom’excels all he 
before exhibited ; but he has dwelt too long on the same 
subject, and a man of his talents ought not to be content 
to contribute but one picture to the exhibition, and that 
a repetition of one.he had before exhibited. 

0. 188. Portrait of himfelf in a —_ dress (W. Allen.) 
A spirited little portrait, well coloured, with a pleasing 
effect, and without labour. 

No. 143. Portrait (W. Patton.) The painting of this 
is much better than the drawing ; it is naturally coloured ; 
but the attitude is stiff. 

No. 158. The Fisherman's Family (J. Pennington.) 
This is painted in Mr. Pennington’s best style, and is a 
a good effective picture. 

have now noticed every picture in this room that I 
consider deserving ; and a notice of the casts I must leave 
for some one better qualified for the task than Iam, I[ 
beg to return you my thanks for your kind insertion of 
my letters, and am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Great George-square. A CONNOISSEUR. 








Correspondence. 


TO MR. Y. Z. 

So it turns out, Sir, that we have both been in the same 
predicament; have both been misunderstood or misprinted 5 
and that you did not mean ** Hac si qui é” &c. for a core 
rection. Upon this community of misfortune you found, 
I suppose, your claim to relationship, and ** tickle my ears 
with the dulcet appellation” of ** Dear Coz.” The quo- 
tation which [ gave you would not, you will grant, have 
been misapplied, had your emendation been serious, as 
the editor supposed. You are truly kind in correcting the 
style of my essay on taste; and the editor is still kinder, 
in sparing those severe remarks on its inferiority, which 
woud, you say, have roused all iny bile. 

** From underneath so many lifted clubs* 
* Alas! J should not an Antewus rise.” 

Some of the inaccuracies you mention are the result of 
inattention. I confess to the phrase ** from whence,” and 
the ambiguous use of ** it is,”” which merit animadversion, 
The ** long, mysterious, intricate” sentence has been 
slightly miscopied, or misprinted: it is, perhaps, some- 
what ¢00 long ; but the insertion of ** so,” before ** diffi. 
cult,” and proper punctuation,” will render it intelligible. 
With respect to the use of the verb ‘‘obtain,” have you 
consulted your dictionary, good Mr. Cobbler? I fear 
not ; or surely you would not have been so hasty in con. 
demning what is neither bad English nor without sense, 1 
know ** obtain”’ to be an active verb; but Johnson would 
have told you that it is likewise neuter, when it meang 
** to continue in usc,” ‘to be established ;”” and that it 
is used in this sense by standard authors, without r uiring 
to be followed by ‘* place,”’ or ** any equivalent.” “Hesides 
your ** taste for quotations,” _ have, it seems, some small 
taste for ** cadences ;” and I am truly sorry to find that I 
have, in this particular, disappointed you of your expected 
**treat.” If the style of an essay on taste ought to be 
** delicate and beautiful,” a criticism ought, you will grant, 
to be particularly free from the faults it censures. I have. 
Sir, considerable respect for ‘*a cobbler who patch and 
mends up a sole ;” and, »in the hope of pleasing 1 in 
future, I looked through your letter for some * ma 
nious and sweetly-falling cadences,”. from ‘which to take 











No. 106. Miniature (Mrs. Seagar.) Clear and brilliant. 
Mrz. S. evidently improves. 





my model. Though J looked in vain, the eye of the au- 
will, I doubt not, find many such thick) ake 
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your elrgant sentenccs. Will you oblige me by selecting 
amongst them that cadence, the harmony of which you 
most particularly approve? What is the signature to 
your verses? I think well-intentioned industrious poets 
merit almost as much encouragement as industrious c 18. 
Though I am pretty certain you are ** no cousin of mine,” | 
yet 1 subscribe myself, with respect, your friend, Z. 





(SEE A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.) 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—On behalf of myself and friends, I return you 
our thanks for the very obliging manner in which you 
laid the grammatical query respecting the lovers’ quarrels 
before your readers. Theable arguments of L. K. Anti- 
barbarns, and their coadjutors, have convineed the party 
who supported the use of the singular verb, that they had 
the weaker side of the question; and they have, accord- 
ingly. agreed to pay their half dozen of wine at the Eagle 
and Child Inn, in bon. on Monday next, at eight o'clock 
in the evening, when and where Philo-Abstemious will be 
welcome to join us in pushing about the bottles, and by 
so doing give the ‘lie direct” to the signature he has 
adopted (but which, judging from his P.S. we think egre- 
giously out of character) if he choose to come.—Yours, &c. 

Bury, October 1, 1824. DURYNG. 

[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 117.) 
made his last successful ascent, about two weeks ago, the 
Mayor,—who, on that occasion, had acquired a warm 
friendship for Mr. Sadler,—most sincerely condoled with 
the mourners; and, with a number of gentlenien, received 
them in a manner which bespoke the utmost sympathy and 
regard. ‘The hearse arrived here at eight o’clock on Satur- 
day, tnorning; and the remains of the unfortunate aéro- 
naut were deposited within that mansien which he had 
80 lately quitted in the gladness of domestic comfort, and 
in the bloom of health. . : 

Mr. Sadler was in the prime of life, having scarcely ate 
tained his 28th year." Asa chemist and civil engineer, 
he possessed talents of no ordinary cast; and he was, 
some years ago, employed by the first Gas Company 
which was established in Liverpool, and contributed 
wo the advancement of that establishment when in its 
infancy. On leaving that service, Mr. S. from his enterpri- 
sing spirit, and his uniform success in many perilous aérial 
voyages, was induced to devote himself more closely to the 
hazardous pursuit of aérostation; gratifying the inhabitants 
of this town and neighbourhood by his frequent, bold, and 
well-managed ascents. Of his skill and presence of mind, 
under circumstances the most threatening to human life, 
thousands have borne testimony, 8 well as the intrepid 
adventurers who have been the companions of his excar- 
sions. He bas almost uniformly alighted without'sustain- 
ing the slightest personal injury, after voyages of astonish- 
ing rapidity and altitude; and the same balloon from 

ich he met his death, ‘thas, uninjured, borne him safely 
oft on sixteen aerial expeditions. He had acquired 
indeed, facilities in managing the unwieldy bulk of his 











tithid to adventure their lives under his pilotage; and 
the fatal catastrophe which has terminated his exis- 
tence, can but be deemed one of those accidents which 
sometimes defy the foresight of the mrost skilful and 
wary. In his death, science is deprived of a perse- 
vering voiary, whose studies in the properties and ap- 
plications of gases, and in other branches of chemistry, 
sromised to supply important facts to the speculative phi- 
her. Mr. Sadler, some time ago, as a more « 

reliance for the benefit of his family than the precarious 
life of an aéronaut could supply, ed, in Hanover- 
etrect, a handsome establishment of warm, medicated, and 
vapour baths; and, by his own industry and attention,” 

with those of an amiable wife, he had a fair 

of increasing comfort and easy circumstances. 
Tn private life Mr. Sadler was warm-hearted, gentle, and 
unassuming; and by his cheerful ar4 agrecable manners, 
he had endeared himself to a large circle of respectable 
acquaintances, who, on occasion of his ascent, never failed 
warmly to interest themselves in his behalf, and to wel- 
come him home to the festive board, which they mvaria- 
bly prepared in celebration of his return from his perilous 
expeditions. He ed the same respect and con- 
sideration from the several Gas companies, who, on many 
occasions, gratuitously filled his balloon. As a busband and 
a father he was devotedly affectionate and attentive; ari 
his late successes a8 an aéronaut, urged him, in hopes 
of meliovating the condition of his family, to pursue 


dence might have saggested : and, at a precarious season 

af pa: 1 winds, he made the ascent which hasproved 
18 1as:. 

At the funeral, which took place on Monday morning, 


| there were present upwards of four thousand individuals, 


anxious to show respect for his memory by accompanying 
his remains to the grave. The church (Christ Church) 
was crowded, and thesolemnity of the scene was heightened 
My an impressive dirge, which was = by the choir. 

he coftin, which was of oak, was studded with brass 
nails, and, on the top, was a brass plate, with the brief 
inscription :—‘* William Wyndham Sadler, died 80th of 
September, 28.” After a most i ive faneral 
service, read by the Rev. Mr. Smyth, the coffin was car- 
ried to the church-yard, where, after the usual ceremonies, 
the earth covered it up for ever. 

We are gratified to learn that a subscription for the be- 
nefit of his family has been set on foot by the most respec- 
table inhabitants of Bolton, and that the Mayor and other 
gentlemen of Wigan, are exerting themselves to promote 
the same laudable object. Mr. Sadler has left an infant 
child, a fine interesting boy; as we have before stated, 
Mrs. S. is far advanced in pregnancy, and he has also left 
an aged and near relative, who has been entirely dependent 
on his generous support for a number of years. 

From the number of ascents recently made by the la- 
mented Mr. Sadler, an idea, we are grieved to find, has 
sae abroad, that he had acquired some property 3 but we 

now that the originalcost of the balloon, and the numerous 
heavy and indefinite expenses of an ascent, have left but 
litle for the object which gave rise to his recent excursions: 
namely, the paying of the debt which had been contracted 
in fitting up the expensive baths, in Hanover-street : ‘an 
establishment which had he lived, might, under his ma- 
nagement, have yielded some provision for his family. The 
present is therefore an appeal to the generosity of the public, 
that they may testify their commiseration for the fate, and 
reapect tor the memory, of an individual who has often con.. 
tributed to the delight of his townsmen,—in the only way 
their generous feelings can be evinced,—the relief of his 
bereaved family by some substantial token of regard. We 
are glad ¢o learn that a number of gentlemen are about to 
‘call a. meeting for the appointmentof a committee to regu- 
late i of whatever sums may be collected, and to 
solicit individual aid in the desirable object in view; and, 
in the mean time, subscription are deposited at the 
several places of public resort, at the News-rooms, ‘and 
ihe different Newspaper offices. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS ALKRADY RECRIVED. 


SRS 10 = eS O OjRev. J.B. Monk ..-.-1 1 0 
Dr. Traill........--.. 2 2 O)/Rev. J.C. ore 2 2 O 
Mr. Egerton Smith-. 4 1 O/Mr. J. Foster,Jun.-- 1 1 O 
Mr.T. D. Lewis. ...-- 1 1 O!Mr. Henry Brown ..2 2 0 
Mr. Edwards -......-. 11 Dr. Rutter ..----.--. 220 
Capt. Askew ......-- 2 4 Mr. T..Muneaster.... 2 2 0 
Rev. J. H. Sinyth 2 2 O|Mr. T. Morecroft....1 0 0 
Mr. Edw. Rushton.- ] 1 O)Mr.J.H. Turmer..-- 1 1 O 
Mr. Wm. Lawson---- 1 1 0)Jotm Gifford ........ 110 





LOS8 OF THE BALEOON. 
(From the Hull Advertiser.) 

Captain Fegan, of H. M. Revenue Cruizer, Lapwing, 
now in Scar h » has faveured us with the fol- 
lowing: ‘* Yesterday (29th instant) at twenty- tive mimutes 
past four in the afternoon, when lying to under our storm- 
sails, in a strong gale at south with a heavy sea, Flambro’ 
Head bearing S.W. by W. — leagues, we observed ‘a 
balloon coming directly towards us, in a gradual descent ; 
at five o’clock it fell into the sea about two miles to the 
windward of us, and five minutes afterwards totally disap- 

red. The sea running too high to attempt getting our 

at out, we used every exertion by making sail to the 
windward, im the hope of saving the unfortunate adven- 
turers (if any;) but, I am sorry to say, our endeavours 
proved ineffectual.” . 


Apvertisenents. 


Ais | OF to GOLDEN-LION, DALE-STREET. 











NHIS PRESENT EVENING (Monday) and every 
Evening this Week) the above Theatre will be open, 

on which occasion Mr. ARLBS, the VENTRILOQUIST, 
will EXHIBIT his popular ENTERTAINMENTS of BXPE- 
RIMENTS in ELECTRICITY, GALVANISM, MAGNETISM, 
PHILOSOPHICAL RECREATIONS, ILLUSIONS in VENTRI- 


LOQUISM, &c. 
Boxes 3s. Pit 2s. Gallery 1s. 
Doors open at Hulf-past Seven: rm: 
at Eight o'clock. 
ANTED, a GOVERNESS for one Pupil, who 
must have the most —— referenees as to cha- 








his dangerous with more frequency than pru- 


passage (which several contem pers have 
eansobanl into thelr account without acknowlobgment) we! 





take from the aotice we Arst supplied in the Liverpool Aferc. 


the English, 
instructing in Music and Drawing, with the other necessary 
accomplishments.—A line directed to J. G. at the Office of 
this paper, will be attended to. 


one h, and Itali Tongues, al capable of 
rench, an an 180 le 








THEATRE DU PETIT LAZARY DE PARIS, DE MESSRS 
MAFFEY, YORK HOTEL, TARLETON-STREET. 4 
rpruis EV-ENING (Monday) the 4th instant, and 
every evening during the week, Saturday excepted, 
ELODIE, OR THE HERMIT, 
A melodramatic Spectacle in three acts, in imitation of the 
celebrated Recluse of M. D’Arlincourt. This piece has been 
received with the greatest success at the Theatre of Petit 
Lazary. It is distinguished throughout by the most magni- 
ficent decorations, the production of Messrs. Daguerre and 
Bouton, inventors of the Diorama, the splendour and beauty 


of which cannot fail to Aye tion. Messrs. 

have carefully appropriated the Scenery of the piece; 

the and other appendages are imitated with the 
most scrupulous exactness. ’ 

In the second Aet will be seen the superb View the 


of 
Savage Mountain, according to the fine description given of 
it by Mr. D’Arlincourt, in his celebrated work. The ta- 
tor will perceive in this admirable picture the most elevated 
Mountains of the Helvetia, upon one of which Charles the 
Rash fixed his solitary abode; and what enhances the effect 
produced by this picture is, that the scene represents the 
winter season, the rigours of which are extreme in that part 
of Switzerland. 

The third Act presente to the astonished spectators an ad- 
mirable coup d’eil. It is impossible adequately to describe 
the effect produced . Red multiplicity of the ent situ- 
ations which animate ‘*@cene. 

Doors to be opened at half-past Seven, and the performance 
to commence at half-past Eight precisely. 








Eo Correspondents. 


A Friend to Good Order is informed that the Kaleidoscope is not 
the medium through which we are accustomed to draw. the 
public attention to nuisances. Such complaints ‘are thore 
suitable to the Mertury or tothe Liver. The letter of our 
correspondent shall be forwarded to the Mayor of the town. 








Latin Versgs.—Our young friend, 4 Westminster Scholar, is 
reminded of his promise to favour us with & certain ¢ompo- 
sition for our poet's corner. ‘Bis dat qui cto dat.” _ 


ALLE6@eD Epitoriau BuLL.—A correspondent inquires whether 
or not we have seen a paragraph in the British Traveller, 
relative to the Kaleid Our reply is in theaffirmative ; 
and ‘we notice the subject here in order to show the editor 
of the British Traveller that there is neither bull nor confu- 
sion in the paragraph he has quoted. It appearediamongst 
our notices to its In the Kaleidoscope of Septem- 
ber 21; and the following is the passage on which we have 
been good-naturedly wallied:— Asghéonian’s letter, in the 
present Kaleid ‘was printed from so very indistinet a 
manuscript that were some passages wholly illegible.” 

(Now, there ts neither bull nor blunder here. | 4shéonian ad- 
dressed to us a letter, written so very indistinctly that our 
compositors were obliged to guess at certain words, and to 
supply them by the context. Apprehensive that we might 
have supplied the hiatus incorrectly, we, by anticipation, 
pleaded the indistinetness of the writing of our correspon- 
dent asour apology. 


Mar. Sapier’s Fatz.—We have this day devoted a considerable 
Bpace to this subject, with the view of promo- 
ting the subscription just set on foot in behalf of the widow 
of Mr. Sadler. The subject has come unexpectedly upon 
us, and has somewhat disturbed our arrangements. Our 
friend G., L. Man, and other respected correspondents, will 
not object to the temporary postponement of their com- 
munications on such an occasion 











THE DAY AFTER THE FAIR.—The note of Duryng will tanta- 
lize some of our correspondents, who will not receive the 
invitation until the feast is over. We have no doubt that 
they will have spfficient philosophy to survive the mortifi- 
cation ; and of pabstantial beef and pudding, con- 
tent themselves with “ the feast Of reason und the flow of 
soul.” 

Gymnasta-—No. 13 of this series, and the Monthly List of 
Patents, have been postponed until next week, in conse- 
quence of the melancholy details respecting Mr. Sadler's 
lamented death. 


‘Cnunrcn Psatmopy.— The letter of our Bristol cor- 
respondent on this interesting subject is reserved for our 
next.—We have farther to notice the favours of Bion—~ 
T. T.—Anti-barbarus, Juntor,—and Amicus. 
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